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Editorial 


The art of 
performance: 
taking risks 


Peter Cropper 


Last term the 'Annexe' in York Terrace East was re-opened, 
transformed from its former dingy state into a haven of comfort and 
quiet for teachers of harmony and composition. Unfortunately the 
fifteen rooms would defy the ingenuity of even such a skilled 
photographer as Douglas Hawkridge (who might be called the 
Magazine's unofficial photographer, and who is the subject of a 
Profile by John Gardner on page 4) to produce any true idea of 
their new state—especially in black and white, but the mere fact 
that Hugh Marchant has relinquished his traditional abode on the 
top floor of the main building (Room 59, where he has taught 
since 1962) for Room G82 on the ground floor of the annexe, is an 
indication of the attractiveness of the new premises. 

Student articles continue to arrive on the editorial desk, | am 
happy to say, and this issue contains three contributions from 
students in addition to the regular Editorial by the President of the 
Students’ Union. In view of this, and the fact that the Spring issue 
each year is restricted to twenty-four pages, | have had to hold 
back one or two non-student contributions, for which | crave the 
authors’ indulgence; and | shall keep this Editorial brief, for which 
| am sure | need crave nobody's indulgence! 


What is performing, whether with words or music? It is not just 
saying or playing what is on the printed page, but understanding 
the meaning and then, most important of all, communicating that 
meaning. Almost anybody can learn to read aloud or play a 
musical instrument, given enough time, but can one learn to 
communicate? Is a juggler in a circus communicating something, 
or is he just showing off a skill acquired through hours and hours of 
practice? If so, how different is that from a virtuoso performing an 
extremely difficult piece with little musical content, other than to 
show how well he can perform acrobatics on a given instrument? 
In my chosen profession, as a quartet player, | am concerned with 
music which, by universal acclaim, has the highest musical 
content. There is no room for padding; every note, for all four 
players, is of the greatest importance. It is the music closest to the 
heart of composers, and it is this music, chamber music, that | am 
specifically interested in. 

To me, the first problem is, what róle does a performer play? 
What does this person do to fill in the gap between the composer's 
markings on a piece of paper and the expectant listener's ear? Is he 
an interpreter or a creator? What a composer can write down in 
terms of directions to a player is limited, and even that is not an 
exact science, so a performer must be a creator, or, if you like, a re- 
creator. There is maybe an equivalent in translating poetry from 
one language to another. It cannot be done word for word, and, of 
course, a lot of the inspiration must be drawn from the source— 
which is not just interpreted, but re-created in the new language. 

Secondly, what motivates one to perform? After all, we have 
spent many hours per day, from early childhood, practising our 
chosen instrument. Speaking for myself, | can only say that, quite 
early on, the music | played communicated so much to me that | 
felt compelled to try and pass on as much as possible of the 
feelings | received. 

Now when one is performing, is one closer to the composer or 
to the audience? In rehearsal, my time is taken up trying to 
understand the composer's intentions; trying to identify with his 
markings, trying to strengthen any weakness and to bring out all 


the strong points. In performance, my aim is to have done that as 
far as possible, to become as it were the composer, and to forget 
about my instrument. | like to feel that when I sit down to perform 
a quartet, this is the first time | am performing it. It may well be the 
fourth or fifth time that week, or even the twentieth time that 
month. And this brings me to the reason for the title of my article, 
"The art of performance: taking risks'. 

The whole point of rehearsal is to dissect every single note, 
discuss its function, build up each phrase, and then gradually the 
sections of each movement, until finally one hopefully has a 
complete picture of the piece of music as a whole. This done, | 
believe the analysis and synthesis must recede into the 
unconscious, and only thereafter can one start to perform. The 
instrument one is playing, one's instrumental thoughts, must also 
recede into the background, with technical problems swept aside. 
It is in this state that one can begin to communicate directly from 
composer to listener; but at what risk! 

If | really want to sit down and feel that | am performing each 
quartet afresh, then it must, to some extent, come out differently 
every time. In that case how do my colleagues know what is going 
to happen, and for that matter, how do / know what is going to 
happen? If there has been a sufficient amount of rehearsal time, 
the original ideas discussed at great length in rehearsal stick at the 
back of one's mind, and act as pillars for the performance. But our 
job is to communicate our feelings to each other as they occur, as 
a group, to throw out these 'vibrations' to the listener. It is the 
need for each person to be on his toes, and really to project, that 
keeps the performance alive for the listeners, especially if the 
listener himself can perceive the spirit of improvisation. 

The fine balance of awareness and being wrapped up in the 
music, then, involves risk. | cannot stress too strongly the 
importance of losing mechanical consciousness of the instrument. 
In my case, such instrumental consciousness means thinking of 
putting the fingers on the string or moving the bow in a certain 
direction. All this can only detract from the music. When listening 
to concerts, | often find that there are too many players involved 
with the notes and not enough players involved in the music they 
are playing. However, a certain degree of awareness is essential. 
How many of us have come off the platform thinking, ‘Well, that 
was much better', and somebody whose opinion we respect says 
afterwards, ‘It wasn't quite so good tonight’? Often, of course, this 
also happens the other way round. Too much awareness and one 
becomes self-conscious and the music stops flowing; not enough 
and one starts to wallow. 

The improvising attitude brings many possibilities into a 
performance. For example, one can often find entirely new tone- 
colours. Although we know, as a quartet, approximately how a 
certain passage should sound, when we are actually faced by the 
audience, we find that the need for so much more projection of our 
ideas can lead us to produce nuances that even we had not 
realised existed. Occasionally this means that one can play too 
softly or too loudly, but when everything works the magic that 
occurs is worth any risk. To use a faster or slower vibrato than in 
rehearsal, as long as each player is quick to realise what is 
happening, can suddenly renew the enthusiasm of the performers 
and transmit new energy to the listener. 

Tempi are one of the hardest things to judge correctly in 
performance. Of all the composers | have worked with, not one 
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has been satisfied with a fast movement when it is played almost 
up to speed because of the technical difficulties audibly emerging; 
or, for that matter, he may find that a slow movement is played too 
fast because one cannot span a long phrase at the very slow tempo 
required. As a quartet we are occasionally criticised for playing fast 
movements too fast, when at the time the tempo feels exactly 
right. Sometimes | feel that this is because the audience has got 
used to certain tempi; at other times the acoustics of the hall 
might be to blame, or maybe it is just because we are not phrasing 
as much as we think and the music sounds hurried. 

In performance, as distinct from rehearsal, the adrenelin starts 
flowing. An excitement and nervousness builds up before each 
concert, and this | call the unconscious risk. It can too easily lead 
to excessive tempi, as | have heard in recordings of our own 
concerts. However, the adrenelin is most valuable in helping to 
produce the spontaneity that is so important. For me it is 
worthwhile occasionally to play an excessive tempo, rather than 
always to choose a safe one. That is why, for me, so many studio 
recordings and gramophone records are rather flat and lifeless. A 
red light does not give much sense of occasion, does not produce 
a reaction; you have to conjure up your audience in your own 
mind. It is rather like talking to someone on the telephone. You 
cannot have a complete conversation with somebody when there 
is no visual link, no complete contact, which is important when 
you try to communicate something that is not just trivial. 

Finally, for us string players (and | imagine something similar 
applies to breathing in the case of wind players), | think it is 
important not to get too set in one's use of fingerings or bowings. 
To write in a fingering or bowing at rehearsal and then to stick to it 
for the next few years—that limits the imagination to a serious 
extent. It must hamper the freedom required for a really great 
performance. Any difficult passages should already be in the 
fingers, and the rest can be left to the inspiration of the moment: 
dangerous but very often worth it. 

| have just used the word ‘freedom’, and maybe that could sum 
up what | have been trying to say. The art of performance is to try 
and break down the barriers that inhibit one, and to harness the 
inspiration that should be there in performance. Throw caution to 
the wind! Let the music speak, whatever the risks. 


JG: Douglas, you were one of the first people | met when | joined 
the teaching staff of the Academy in 1956. May I start by making 
the point that you don't look a day older now. ls this due to a 
steady life-style? 

DH: Possibly. The Academy has been the centre of my working 
life. | began teaching here in my third year as a student when | 
became sub-professor for Rudiments of Music. | became a 
professor in September 1945. As a sub-professor | was given 
charge of three Rudiments classes weekly in Room 22. In those 
days every student had to work a Rudiments Paper every year, the 
penalty for failing which was disqualification from Annual Exams. 
The normal assignment for such an appointment was three years. 
The Warden, however, asked me to extend these duties for a 
further year—an unprecedented occurrence, | believe. This 
enabled me to spend seven very happy years as a student. 

No doubt you'd had some success in getting your pupils through 
their exams? 
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Yes, | had a 100 per cent success rate. But you must remember 
that | was a pupil of Dr A J Greenish, who was a marvellous 
teacher of Rudiments himself. 


/ have in my cupboard his Dictionary of Musical Terms. /'d have 
thought it was a bit out-of-date in 1980. 


Possibly, but it is admirably succinct and clearly worded. | still 
think it might be fairer for students if, in the first part of their LRAM 
Paperwork Exam, no questions were asked the answers to which 
were not to be found in Greenish. 


Speaking as author of the new glossary of musical terms to be 
published by the Associated Board, | have a vested interest in not 
agreeing with you on that point. It would seem, Douglas, that you 
are over-attached to the past. 


No more than you are, John. Just as my teachers revered their 
teachers so do | revere mine. Only thus can standards be 
maintained and a tradition of good performance exist. 


/ always think of you essentially as a performer. | remember our 
mutual friend, your ex-pupil Michael Austin—himself one of the 
finest organists in Europe—telling me of a recital of yours he'd 
attended. ‘The most musical organ playing I've ever heard’, he 
said. ‘Every note in the right place.' | know, Douglas, you're a 
modest man, but it must please you to hear that. 


It does, even though he didn't say it to my face. 


If he had, you might not have believed him. lt is usual in this 
profession of ours to praise people to their faces but not behind 
their backs. It’s the tributes that reach us indirectly that really 
matter. Tell me about your career as an organist. 


Whilst at school in Derby | was organist at Kirk Langley Church, to 
which | bicycled four and a half miles each way twice every 
Sunday. The organ was, however, always my second study, even 
at the Academy. 


You surprise me. 


| was principally a pianist ever since | took lessons with Mrs K E 
Kemp in my home town Derby and was awarded the Gold Medal 
for the highest marks in the UK for Grade 6 in 1920. 


How old were you then? 


Thirteen. | went on to get a Silver Medal for Grade 7 in 1921 and 
another Gold—in Grade 8—in 1926: the first year, | believe, that 
Grade 8 was in the syllabus. 


You were obviously something of a prodigy. Did you do much 
public solo playing? 


| broadcast regularly from the BBC Station in Nottingham. This 
was a relay station for 2LO, the original London station. 


How did you become a student at the Academy? 


| was awarded an Associated Board Exhibition for piano at the 
Academy in 1926 and became a pupil of Claude Pollard. He 
believed very strongly in technique: that is, the ability of the 
fingers to do what is required of them. Here he was slightly at 
variance with the pedagogy of Tobias Matthay who, | needn't 
remind you, was a great influence here in those days—still is, in 
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fact, through his pupils. This is obviously not the place to discuss 
theories of piano-playing. Suffice it to say that there has never 
been just one method of playing the piano or any other instrument 
and that all teaching methods are, in some respect, controversial. 


/ get your point. There are many good teachers and many good 
players. Otherwise how would we have the co-existence of 
Horowitz, Richter, Pollini and Curzon? Now tell me how you 
forsook the piano for the organ? 


For more than one reason. An organistship is a basis for a general 
musical career of playing, choir-training, teaching and conducting. 
The career of solo piano-playing, on the other hand, is lonely and 
chancy. Although | passed with Distinction Division IV piano and 
Division IV organ (the highest award by examination those days 
when there was no Recital Division) | always had a memory 
difficulty, and, as you know, the custom of playing in public from 
memory was so firmly established that | would have had continual 
difficulties in my subsequent career. 


That raises the interesting point of whether today it is equally 
important to play without notes. Most performers do, it is true. Yet 
/| heard Hess play many times with them, and the greatest 
Mozartian of them all, Curzon, still uses a battle-scarred, luridly 
annotated score for his performances of even so frequently 
performed a work as K 488. Perhaps the custom begins to fade. 


Maybe. Of course, though | may have had a poor memory, | was 
an excellent sight-reader, even if my absolute pitch-sense made 
transposition irksome. | was, therefore, in much demand as a 
jobbing pianist. Whilst a student | used to play for Ernie Read's 
choir rehearsals, a duty | took over from Freddie Jackson. | didn't 
even get the sack when one summer's afternoon, | fell asleep on 
the piano stool during an intermission: a lapse which gave as 
much pleasure to the choristers as it gave displeasure to the 
maestro. 


Tell me of some outstanding musical experiences of that time. 


First and foremost there was my introduction to the classical 
orchestral repertoire at the twice-weekly rehearsals of the First 
Orchestra by Henry Wood. These | attended whenever | could. 
You can imagine the effect they had upon me when | tell you that 
Derby was entirely without this sort of music-making. 


Many years ago you told me that you'd willingly trade all nine 
symphonies of Beethoven for Brahms's four. Is this still so? 


Yes. | get tired of tonic and dominant chords in Beethoven. | find 
Brahms's music has greater intensity and warmth. 


What of Haydn and Mozart? 


They don't move me like Brahms does. Bach, on the other hand, is 
a prime favourite of mine. 


Mention of his name brings us back to your Second Study, the 
organ. Who taught you this instrument at the Academy? 


Stanley Marchant, Hugh's father, who later became Principal. At 
the time he taught me he was organist of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


/ expect you played lots of Bach. Tell me your opinion of modern 
performance-practice of Baroque organ-music. 


| am not a fan of the Baroque organ, especially when it is erected 
in a church in which its main purpose is the accompaniment of the 
services. Bach can take a romantic treatment. | use the swell pedal 
discreetly in performing his music and have no objection to 
colouring it with the resources of the modern organ. 


/ am interested to hear you say this, for | have always believed that 
good music can take a great variety of performance-styles. What of 
later organ composers? 


Rheinberger | admire greatly. His Passacaglia from the E minor 
Sonata is second only to that of Bach's in C minor. | also admire 
Karg-Elert, though one must have the right colouring to do his 
music justice. 


And Messiaen? 


Not exactly my cup of tea, though the younger generation worship 
him and, or course, | teach his works to my pupils. On the other 
hand | have a great admiration for the earlier organ works of 
Herbert Howells—they're so vital and original. | also love the Elgar 
Sonata, the reprinting of which | was able to bring about with the 
help of his daughter Mrs Elgar Blake. 


Mention of Elgar reminds me how, about twenty years ago, | asked 
you across the luncheon table whether Elgar had written any 
chants. Immediately, on the menu-card, you wrote down, note- 
perfectly (I checked later), that pretty little single chant of his in G 
with its unexpected yet characteristic final VIO! cadence. Now 
what of twentieth-century non-organ composers? 


Stravinsky | rate highly; but the New Viennese School's devotion 
to twelve notes | find very mechanical. | have never been able to 
come to terms with it. 


You must have heard many great performers in your youth. Which 
of them do you remember especially ? 


First there was Rachmaninov, whose mastery of the keyboard was 
almost frightening. He surmounted formidable technical 
obstacles without turning a hair. He had an enormous stretch—a 
twelfth. Yet he was a little man. 


/ think your memory plays you false there. | distinctly remember 
Stravinsky, in his conversations with Robert Craft, describing him 
as ‘six-and-a-half feet of scowl. 


Sorry about that! Small or large, he was a super-pianist, just as 
Marcel Dupré and G D Cunningham were super-organists. 
Another unforgettable experience was hearing Horowitz play 
three Scarlatti sonatas in the Festival Hall soon after it was opened 
in 1951. He confirmed my distaste for the harpsichord. 


/'ve heard Horowitz play Scarlatti only on disc and on the telly, but 
/ agree whole-heartedly with you about his quality, though it 
didn't put me off the harpsichord. Surely you'd agree that the 
opening of the ltalian Concerto can never sound good on the 
piano? 


Maybe. I still maintain, however, that the piano, with its possibility 
not only of dry articulation but also of gradations of loudness and 
variability of sostenuto, is an infinitely superior instrument to its 
predecessor. 


Let's go back to your career as an organist. 


| became organist of Ilford Parish Church, where there was an 
Original Hope Jones organ—a holy terror to play, incidentally—at 
the age of twenty-three in 1928. In 1931 | moved to St Philip's, 
Kensington and stayed there until | became organist of St 
Columba's Church of Scotland, Pont Street in 1954. There | 
designed an 85-drawstop organ for the rebuilt church. In 1963 | 
took up the post at St James's, Sussex Gardens, Paddington, 
where | had the magnificent organ rebuilt at a cost of £19,000 in 
1972. I'd still be playing there if Christ Church, Lancaster Gate had 
not been declared a dangerous structure and pulled down. This led 
to the merging of the two parishes and to the appointment to the 
organistship of the organist of Christ Church as he was a very much 
younger man than l. This upset me greatly at the time. 


[m sure it did. Yet you seem to me now to be a happy and 
contented man. 


That's because | love my work at the RAM. I've taught here for 
thirty -five years, you know. 


How many days a week do you work? 
Two on organ; two on Music Techniques. As far as the latter goes, 
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| don't reckon to be great shakes at the sixteenth century. In my 
day we did only cantus firmus counterpoint. 


/ don't thank many of us are great shakes at it. It is, in a way, a 
meaningless term. Suppose one talked about ‘nineteenth century’ 
in the same way, what would one mean? Brahms? Grieg ? Berlioz? 
Mussorgsky? Let's now pass over to your main non-musical 
pastime, for which you're very well known at the Academy. In fact, 
on hearing that | was interviewing you for The RAM Magazine, 
more than one of my colleagues said that they looked forward to a 
self-portrait for a change. 


Yes, | am a keen and dedicated photographer—have been one, in 
fact, since my earliest days. You remember that | took many shots 
of the old buildings here before they were demolished to make 
way for the new theatre and concert hall. 


We're indeed lucky that you did so. They will remain a permanent 
historical record of what was. And now, Douglas, before we finish, 
tel! me a funny story. l' ve never known a musician who couldn't 
tell several. 


Perhaps the most charming thing ever said to me was by a Chinese 
girl in Vancouver in 1953. Keith Falkner and | had just given her a 
very good mark in her LRSM Diploma Exam. After it she burst into 
the waiting room, said we were both wonderful, and that she 
could have an exciting week-end with one of us and live for ever 
with the other. 


In which of these róles did she cast you? 
| never found out. We left in a couple of days for home. 


The impressive story of Stanley Creber's long period of devoted 
service to the Academy has already been told with warm 
appreciation by Sir Thomas Armstrong— on the sad occasion of 
his premature retirement as Secretary-General of the RAM in 
1969 (see RAM Magazine No 198, Midsummer 1970). In that 
issue | was permitted to add my personal tribute to the wonderful 
years of collaboration and friendship he gave to me and to 
acknowledge the great debt | owed to him. Now, on the sad 
occasion of his untimely death, | am invited, once again, to pay 
homage to the great life and work of a dear friend.and colleague. 

| said, in 1969, 'he never failed me', and explained how the 
accuracy of his budgeting, financial forecasts and constructive 
suggestions for improvements was achieved only by the 
meticulous checking and cross-checking of data which he 
imposed upon himself and his small but devoted staff. What | did 
not comment on then—but do so gladly now— was the strength of 
his personality which enabled him, at short notice, to step out of 
the ranks of the Administrative Staff and become, without any 
apparent disruption or difficulty, their leader. He inspired them all 
with his utter devotion to the Academy's interests and built up a 
team of devoted experts who, under his leadership could, and did, 
rise to any emergency. The accuracy and reliability of the 
information he supplied for the Ministry of Education was fully 
ree by them and he was rewarded by a richly deserved 
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However, the strain of long hours of high-pressure work told on 
his gallant and devoted spirit, and since he was constitutionally 
and spiritually incapable of giving anything but the best he 
sorrowfully decided, in 1969, that despite the earnest entreaties of 
his friends and colleagues, he must ask to be allowed to retire 
prematurely. In his retirement he continued to serve the country in 
the field of politics, and his beloved wife Vera was, as she had 
been throughout his life, his inspiration and help-mate. To her, 
their son Tony and his family, we extend our heart-felt sympathy. 


Norman Fulton and | first met when he was with the Music 
Department of the BBC in London. He was in charge of various 
radio programmes in which | took part—some with Frederick 
Grinke, some with Florence Hooton, and others as soloist—and it 
was at one such meeting that Norman asked if | would be 
interested to give the first performance of a work for piano on 
which he was engaged. On receiving the manuscript of his 
Prelude, Elegy and Toccata it was at once apparent that here was a 
masterpiece. The first broadcast performance of this work was 
given in 1954; early in the following year 7he Musical Times 
published the views of a number of distinguished contributors 
giving their ‘most memorable musical impression of 1954', and 
from these the following is quoted:;'A Suite [s/c/] by Norman 
Fulton of which the 7occata was one of the most brilliant and 
exciting experiences | have enjoyed for a long time'. Since then 
this work has been played to appreciative audiences in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan etc, as well as widely throughout 
Great Britain and in many European cities. 

Norman was born in London and received his musical education 
at the RAM. In addition to the work mentioned above his 
compositions include three symphonies (among which is a 
Sinfonia Pastorale, which won a Festival of Britain award in 1951) 
and a considerable number of orchestral, solo instrumental and 
vocal compositions. There are, for instance, over thirty songs, 
many of which are sung by our most distinguished singers. 
His idiom is essentially twentieth century, but not avant-garde; any 
influences to which he may have been subject were thoroughly 
assimilated, and his style emerges as strongly individual. lt is 
remarkable that though not primarily a pianist himself his writing 
for the piano exploits its resources to the full. Norman was modest 
about his work, but an inner strength was there; this also 
characterised the man himself— he had undoubted charm and a 
certain gentleness of manner and of speech, but one sensed that 
behind this there was a sinewy firmness. His music should be more 
widely known. 

He spent many years with the BBC, first in London, then as 
Head of Music for West Regional Programmes in Bristol. He 
resigned from this appointment to devote himself entirely to 
composition and to teaching at the Academy. He will be sorely 
missed, and our sympathy goes to his wife, Olga, and family in 
their sad loss. 


| do not think that there can be many RAM students who could 
honestly claim that in three years of studentship they had gained 
wholly splendid tuition, endless encouragement, and had been 
taught with unfailing patience by just one teacher. | am proud to 
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say that Norman Fulton showed all these qualities, and above all 
became a close friend of mine in the process. 

There is no doubt that he was a most warm and generous man. 
All his pupils felt this about him. | for one will always remember my 
long lessons in the comfort of his home in Bickley amid the coffee 
and biscuits interspersed with a wealth of subtle humour laced with 
marvellous anecdotes. A composer himself, he was always 
reluctant to play me any of his music. He held the general view 
that composers should always learn their craft from the best 
available material. However on a couple of occasions he did 
actually let me hear tapes of his music, and it was quite obvious 
that he was an extremely fine composer. It is odd to think that 
works such as the Sinfonia Pastorale and the Serenade for strings 
are not thriving in the British repertoire. 

Norman's death last August was a great sadness to me, as | am 
sure it was to all his pupils. The Academy has undoubtedly lost a 
fine teacher and Britain a fine composer. 


My first impression of Eileen Grainger was as a fellow-student. 
| was impressed by her elegance and the easy way in which she 
carried and sustained her position as the most successful and most 
popular of all her contemporary violists. Even before she left the 
Academy she had accepted the position of principal viola offered 
by (Sir) John Barbirolli in his newly formed Scottish Orchestra, 
and played with them as soloist, the viola Concerto recently 
composed by William Walton. 

During the early war years she returned to London and became 
Eileen Parry. Her husband Wilfrid recalled (frequently and with 
great relish) that it was the slow movement of the Elgar piano 
Quintet that clinched their mutual attraction. It was natural that 
Barbirolli should be their best man. Wilf was called to the army, 
and Eileen to the LSO, where she defended the first desk of violas 
throughout the war years. Her courage as a leader gained the 
respect of her colleagues for the rest of her life, and her humour 
was unfailing in the toughest moments. By her example and 
dedication to the job she always maintained discipline in her 
section. 

The sheer slog of her many years in the film studio, with all its 
glamour, was tempered by the years as a member of the illustrious 
David Martin String Quartet. They might have been tempted by 
the title of BBC String Quartet, but they wisely refused—it would 
indeed have hampered their career as the most sought-after and 
widely-travelled one of the day. Up to the time of her untimely 
death Eileen was a most loved and respected member of our 
leading chamber orchestras: her loss as a musician and an 
inspiring colleague will long be felt and remembered. 


It was with great sadness that | learned of the death in April 1980 
of my former harmony professor, Joan Scourse. Miss Scourse was 
Organist and Director of Music at Royal Holloway College, 
University of London, from 1941 until her retirement in 1969. She 
used to travel up to London once a week to teach harmony at the 
Academy and she taught me from 1960 to 1962. 

A brilliant pianist, especially in chamber music, and a most 
gifted teacher, Joan was the one person who helped me to 
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become as familiar with the basics of traditional harmony as one is 
with English grammar: it was under her guidance that | began to 
be able to hear what | wrote without frequent recourse to the 
keyboard. She backed up her teaching with her own harmony 
exercises and specimen test questions, and at the same time 
willingly helped me by marking history essays and by discussing 
examination techniques. She always made time for her students 
and her interest, guidance and encouragement continued in my 
case for the eighteen years right up to her death. By Joan 
Scourse’s death the music profession has lost a wise and gifted 
teacher and | have lost a valued friend. 

| understand that a Memorial Fund is to be established at Royal 
Holloway College: it will take the form of an award for a graduate 
of the college who wishes to pursue further studies in practical 
music. Donations may be sent to the Director of Music, Dr Lionel 
Pike, Music Department, Royal Holloway College, Egham Hill, 
Egham, Surrey TW20 OEX. 


Vivian Langrish. Paul Roberts writes: There can be only warm 
endorsement of Guy Jonson's tribute to Vivian Langrish, and | 
have little to add beyond the admiration and affection of the third 
and final generation of Viv's pupils. 

Of all Guy Jonson's perceptive remarks one, for me, stands out: 
his description of Viv's qualities of 'simplicity, loyalty and warmth 
of heart ... essentially an uncomplicated person who abhorred 
pretentiousness and a patronising attitude in others, and who 
eschewed humbug’. Never, | believe, can greatness have been 
worn with more simplicity and less ambition, and never, despite 
the CBE, can the full extent of it have been so little recognised. 

What Vivian Langrish had above all else was a mind: one whose 
inspiration was primarily musical but which was enriched from a 
wealth of extra-musical sources. His musical judgement, 
perception and knowledge was of the first rank, wide ranging, 
unerring and confident, and should have allowed him 
international stature. The reasons for the lack of wider recognition 
are complex and impossible to assess in a short space, but they 
must surely include his mistrust of the competitive and ambitious 
nature of modern pianism. The world of international juries and 
fierce competition he largely ignored. Music had little to do with 
such things. 

| recall his and Ruth’s home in Beckenham as a haven of 
sincerity and warmth. There was a tautness and vigour about life 
there that could not fail to enliven the dimmest musical spark. It 
was these qualities that Viv brought to music, and with which he 
enriched the lives of all those around him. 


Dear Sir, 

| feel strongly that the qualifications demanded for instrumental 
teaching in a State School militate against the talented musician 
who has completed the Performers’ Course at a recognised music 
college. Until the recent change, a student on the Performers’ 
Course was compelled to spend a year at a Teacher-Training 
College to acquire these necessary qualifications to ensure the 
status of a ‘Qualified Teacher’ with a salary on the Burnham Scale. 
Without this year’s training he had only the title of ‘Instructor’, and 
his pay was obviously lower. Now the system has been altered and 
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a student has to be on either the Graduate or the new 
Performer/Graduate Course before he is eligible to take this year at 
a Teacher-Training College. 

Surely both past and present systems are wrong. There may be a 
time when any Performers’ Course student may wish, for whatever 
reason, to do instrumental teaching in the State Sector. But 
however brilliant a player and teacher he may be, if he has merely 
studied at the RAM for four years with an eminent professor, he 
will not be as well formally qualified for the job as his colleague 
who has spent the necessary year at a Teacher-Training College, 
and who may never, of course, have set foot in a music college. 

| am sure that a Teacher-Training College is necessary for those 
wishing to do class teaching, and who have taken the Graduate 
Course at a music college, or studied at university. | do not doubt 
that it is an excellent training. However, if one examines the 
Teacher-Training Course, it is not relevant to the teaching of a 
specific instrument, and so also not to the student on the 
Performers’ Course. Apart from the training in class teaching, he is, 
horror of horrors, forced to learn the ‘basics’ of many other 
instruments so that he is able to pass this knowledge on to poor, 
innocent and possibly potentially talented pupils. As a violinist, | 
shudder to think how, after a few cello lessons, | would teach that 
instrument. 

So we have a curious situation where the majority of good 
players are unable to pass on their skills to children educated by 
the State. It is wrong to expect talented students to waste a year 
on an irrelevant course, so something must be done. It is not only 
that it is a slap in the face for these players, but it is a tragedy for 
musical education. It may be that music colleges need to 
collaborate and decide upon a recognised qualification to be given 
at the end of the Performers’ Course so that students are ‘qualified’ 
to teach their own instruments. But it is surely time for those in 
authority in the musical world to demand a change in this abysmal 
system, and to challenge the teachers’ unions and the Department 
of Education and Science. If nothing is done, future generations 
will musically be sufferers of our folly. 


‘Longfield’, 

4 One Tree Lane, 
Beaconsfield, 
Buckinghamshire 


Yours faithfully 
Jane Faulkner 
(student) 


Manoug Parikian is Director of the Giggleswick Summer School, a 
specialist course for string players which held its first session last 
August; its Administrator is Oliver Butterworth. Mr Parikian, with 
Elisif Lundén, gave the first performance in Göteborg of Elgar's 
Sonata for violin and piano, on 23 September. 

Nicholas Busch has been appointed Chairman of the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Lionel Handy won the 1980 competition for the Muriel Taylor 
Award for advanced cellists; he received £900 towards the cost of 
further study. Thanks to a legacy, the award will be increased to 
£1000 for the 1981 competition. 

Timothy Baxter’s The Birth of Jesus, with words by Barbara 
Sidmouth, has been recorded by the Choir of the Convent of the 
sacred Heart, Woldingham (conductor Michael Burbidge) and an 
instrumental ensemble, conducted by the composer, by Sound 
News Studios. The record (SM186) is obtainable from the 
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Westminster Cathedral Bookshop, 42 Francis Street, London 
SW1P 10W. 

Malcolm Singer, accompanied by Christine Croshaw, gave the 
first performance of the winning song-cycle in last year's Stroud 
Festival's International Composers' Competition, in Stroud on 16 
October. The cycle was Paul Parkinson's Love Songs. 

Joan Last conducted a series of Workshops for piano teachers 
in California last April, and in Canada in July—August. 

John White have the first London performance, in the Purcell 
Room on 14 March, of the viola Sonata Gordon Jacob wrote for 
him in 1978; the concert celebrated the eighty-fifth birthday of 
Bernard Shore. 

In recent months Sioned Williams has appeared on several 
television shows, including 'Friday Night, Saturday Morning' and 
‘On the Town’. Meridian Records will shortly be releasing an 
album of popular works she has arranged for flute and harp, with 
Tim Wheater playing the flute. 

Recent London recitals have been given by the Esterházy 
Baryton Trio (Riki Gerardy, Roger Chase, Jonathan Williams), in 
the Purcell Room on 20 November, by the Amphion String Quartet 
(Adrian Levine, Colin Callow, Stephen Tees, Michael Hurwitz), in 
the Wigmore Hall on 18 December, and by the Cummings String 
Trio (Diana Cummings, Luciano Jorio, Rohan de Saram), with 
Anthony Goldstone (piano), in the Purcell Room on 23 January. 


Life Peer 

Sir Michael Swann, MA, PhD (Cantab), Hon LLD (Aberdeen), 
D Univ (York), Hon DSc (Leicester), Hon D Litt Heriot Watt, FRS, 
FRSE, FI Biol, Hon FRCSE, Hon FRCPE, Hon ARCVS 


Knight Bachelor 
Professor Frank Callaway, CMG, OBE, Hon Mus D (W Aust), Mus 
B (NZ), FRAM, ARCM, FTCL, FACE 


OBE 
Sidonie Goossens, Hon RAM, FGSM 
Gordon Green, Hon MA (Liverpool), Hon RAM, FRMCM 


MBE 
Gwendoline Berryman, ARAM 


B Mus (Dunelm) 
Adrian Goss 


FRCM ` 
Lionel Dakers, Mus D (Lambeth), B Mus (Dunelm), FRAM, 
FRSCM, FRCO 

David Lumsden, MA, D Phil (Oxon et Cantab), Mus B (Cantab), 
Hon RAM, Hon FRCO 

John Manduell, FRAM, FRNCM, Hon FTCL 

Gerald Moore, CBE, Hon Mus D (Cantab), Hon D Litt (Sussex), 
Hon RAM 

Sir Georg Solti, KBE, Hon D Mus (Oxon, Leeds, Yale, Harvard), 
Hon RAM 

Robert Tear, MA (Cantab), Hon RAM, FRSA 


Births 


Marriages 


Deaths 


RAM Awards 


RAM Club News 
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Adie: to John and Penelope Adie (née Langrish), a daughter, 
Harriet Elizabeth, 5 June 1980 

Langston: to Robert and Susan Langston (née Prior), a son, 
Nicholas Andrew, 23 September 1980 

Overend: to Roger and Susan Overend (née Bullock), a son, 
James Alastair, 4 December 1980 


Abbott-Simmons: Anthony Abbott to Shirley Simmons, 2 August 
1980 
Bedford-Harding: Steuart Bedford to Celia Harding, 21 November 
1980 


Samuel Barber, Hon D Mus (Harvard), Hon RAM, 24 January 
1981 

H Stanley Creber, OBE, Hon FRAM, 9 November 1980 

Eileen Grainger, ARAM, 15 November 1980 

Sidney Langston, Hon RAM, 2 January 1981 

Joan Scourse, B Mus (Lond), 15 November 1980 


LRAM Diploma, December 1980 

Piano (Performer's) Claudia Strauss 

Piano (Teacher's) Andrew Benians, Nicola Bibby, Geoffrey Field, 
Yvonne Langkamer, Helen Martin, Julia Paul, Marie Saba, Adrian 
West, Ross Williams 

Piano Accompaniment Steven Naylor 

Singing (Teacher's) Julie Charles, Jacqueline Grant 

Violin (Teacher's) Nan Annesley, Claire Carson, Janet Jeffreys, 
Michael Keelan, Julian Leaper, Jean-Ai Seow 

Cello (Performer's) David Johnstone 

Cello (Teacher's) Heather Stanley 

Double Bass (Teacher's) John Hoskins 

Flute (Teacher's) Fiona Claydon, Robert Winn 

Oboe (Teachers's) Paul Williams 

Clarinet (Teacher's) Paul Copas 

Horn (Teacher's) Christina Brain, John Hudson 

Trumpet (Teacher's) Paul Thomas 

Trombone (Teacher's) Kevin Simpson 


At the Annual General Meeting on 20 October 1980, Christopher 
Regan was welcomed as the new President of the Club—the first 
time that we have had the son of a former President—and we look 
forward to his particular brand of humour enlivening future events. 
The other officers elected were: 


Honorary Secretary 
Jeffery Harris 


Honorary Assistant Secretary 
Henry Cummings 


Honorary Treasurer 
Wilfred Smith 


Auditors 
Messrs Gane, Jackson & Walton 


Committee 

1978-81 1979-82 

Jean Austin Dobson Bridget Campbell 
Fiona Cameron Noel Cox 

Arthur Pritchard Ruth Harte 
Philip Jenkins Alexander Kelly 


1980-83 

Margaret MacDonald 
Hugh Marchant 

Rex Stephens 
Marjorie Thomas 


| 
| 
| 


Alterations and 
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Margaret MacDonald regretfully decided to stand down as 
Honorary Treasurer owing to pressure of work this year. Thank 
you, Margaret, for your work during the past year. Christopher 
Regan paid tribute to the Past President, Constance Shacklock 
(who became a Vice-President), praising the dignity and warmth 
that she brought to her year of office—she has indeed been a most 
popular President. 

After the meeting a large number of members and guests were 
treated to a short but delightful programme of chamber music 
played by members of the Nash Ensemble. lan Brown (piano), 
Marcia Crayford (violin) and Christopher van Kampen (cello) 
played Beethoven's Trio in C minor, Op 3/3; lan and Christopher 
were joined by Judith Pearce, (flute) in Weber's Trio in G minor. 
The warmth and brilliance of the playing was much appreciated by 
all, and our thanks to these busy artists for giving their time to play 
for us. Thanks are due, also, to Amelia Freedman, the musical 
director and founder of the Nash Ensemble here at the Academy in 
1964. 

The Annual Dinner this year will be held on Thursday 11 June at 


the Royal Lancaster Hotel. | do hope that as many people as 


possible will come— | am sure it will be just as enjoyable as last 
year's dinner. 


Town Members 

Adams, Margaret, 722 Offord Road, London N1 

Benjamin, Mrs Beryl (née Rogers), 52 Palmerston Road, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex IG9 5LH 

Bott, Paula, 29 Greenford Avenue, London W7 

Carlson, Neil, 33a Thornhill Road, London N1 1JR 

Cawthorne, Helen, 57 Stanford Avenue, London SW16 

Coutts, Mrs Sylvia (née Dobing), 43 Perryn Road, London W3 
Ellison, Paul, 77 Navarino Road, London E8 1AD 

Feasey, Norman, 724 Queen's Gate, London SW7 5LJ 
Johnston, Kristina, 28 Breakspears Road, London, SE4 

Maw, John, 747 Tilehouse Way, Denham, Buckinghamshire 
Pike, Malcolm, 78 Park Road, Farnham, Surrey 

Roe, Catherine, 79 Marryat Road, London SW19 5BB 

Thomas, Marjorie, 24 Camden Mews, London NW1 9BX 
Truefitt, Alison, 45 Blenheim Road, London W4 1ET 
Washington, Jill, 29 Greenford Avenue, London W7 

Willison, David, 5a Haling Park Road, South Croydon, Surrey 
CR2 6NG 


Country Members 

Abbott, Anthony, Medlar Cottage, Lodge Lane, Keymer, 
Hassocks, West Sussex 

Bradley, Shelagh, 79a South Street, Eastbourne, East Sussex 
BN21 4LR 

Butcher, Josephine, ‘Caprio/’, 36 Berry's Road, Upper Bucklebury, 
Reading, Berkshire RG7 60N 

Etherden, Alan, ‘Hunters Moon’, Paget's Lane, Bubbenhall, 
Coventry i 

Hattey, Philip, 48 Church Street Hungerford, Berkshire 
RG17 OJH 

Heyes, Richard, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge CB2 1TA 
Ingram, Janice, 28 Staples Lane, Soham, Nr Ely, Cambridgeshire 
CB7 5AF 
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Jennings, Mrs Anita, 8 Havelock Street, Bedford, Bedfordshire 
Miles, Maurice, 32 The Orchard, North Holmwood, Dorking, 
Surrey RH5 4JT 

Odom, Mrs Sally, 49 Bower Street, Bedford, Bedfordshire 
MK40 3RD 

Overend, Susan, 25 Coventry Close, Waterloo Road, Corfe 
Mullen, Wimborne, Dorset BH21 3UW 

Patterson, Paul, Littlebourne Court, Church Road, Littlebourne, 
Canterbury, Kent 

Pigott, Raymond, 63 Mayflower Avenue, Pennsylvania, Exeter 
EX4 5DS 

Pigott, Sheila, 63 Mayflower Avenue, Pennsylvania, Exeter 
EX4 5DS 

Skillington, Carol, 47 Nelson Road Central, Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk 

Trevor, Mrs G M, Dulverton Hall, St Martins Square, Scarborough, 
North Yorkshire 

Tyler, Jacqueline, 26 Sandhurst Avenue, St Annes-on-Sea, 
Lancashire FY8 2DB 

Uppard, Peter, 77 Elora Road, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 
APTS 7LL 

Urquhart, Wilkinson, G/awood House, Sompting Road, Worthing, 
Sussex BN14 9ER 

Ware, John, 4 Carshalton Avenue, East Cosham, Portsmouth 
PO 2JT 


Student Members 

Appel, Corinne, 28 High Road, Bushey Heath, Watford. 
Hertfordshire 

Boucherat, M Noelle, 76 Brincliffe Crescent, Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire 

Brown, Andrew, 28 Argyle Road, North Harrow, Middlesex 
Butcher, Sandra, 5 Cornwallis Close, West Stow, Bury St 
Edmunds, Suffolk IP28 GEU 

Campion, Vanessa, 97 Englefield Road, London N1 
Clement-Smith, Clare, E/ms Farm, Mendlesham, Stowmarket. 
Suffolk 

Cooper, Gill, 75a Cleve Road London NW6 

Cuthbertson, Andrew, 9 Northwood Road, London N6 
Darlington, Jonathan, 21 Dollicott, Haddenham, 
Buckinghamshire 

Dussek, Michael, 59 Victoria Road, Mortlake, London SW15 
Edwards, Rebecca, 73 Raglan Terrace, Beaufort Ebbw Vale, 
Gwent NP3 5HW 

Ellis, Judith, A// Saints House, 82 Margaret Street, London W1 
Handy, Lionel, 53 Hayes Way, Beckenham, Kent BR3 2RR 
Houghton, Lynda, 32 Lemsford Road, St Albans, Hertfordshire 
AL1 3PG 

Kelly, Alison, 2 Chepstow Crescent, Newbury Park, Essex IG3 8JJ 
Knott, Richard, "Hillfurlands', Ashbury, Nr Swindon, Wiltshire 
McIntyre, Alison, 70 Station Road, Bardowie, Milngavie, Glasgow 
G62 6ET 

Pringle, Mrs Mariette (née Richter), 709 Walm Lane, London 
NW2 4QE 

Speck, Sally, 24 Spinney Close, Thorpe St Andrew, Norwich, 
Norfolk NR7 OPN 

Stevens, Anne, 706 Kaye Lane, Almondbury, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire HD5 8XU 


RAM Concerts 


Autumn Term 
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Van Hellenberg Hubar, 7heresia, 37 Egerton Crescent, London 
SW3 

Wallington, Lawrence, 22 Inglewood Road, London NW6 
Woods, Deborah, 73 Pirbright Road, Southfields, London SW18 


Overseas Members 
Campbell, Mrs May, ‘Southerly’, 27 Coney lsland, Ardglass, 
County Down BT30 7UQ 


Symphony Orchestra 

2 December 

Elgar Overture ‘Cockaigne’, Op 40 

Beethoven Piano Concerto No 5 in E flat, Op 73 (‘Emperor’) 
Brahms Symphony No 2 in D, Op 73 

Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Jonathan Plowright (piano) 

Leader Jacqueline Hartley 


Chamber Orchestra 

25 November 

Mendelssohn Overture ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’, Op 21 
Mozart Piano Concerto in D minor, K 466 

Tippett Concerto for Orchestra 

Conductor Steuart Bedford 

Soloist Susan Eveson (piano) 

Leader Clare Thompson 


Choral Concert 

20 November 

Brahms Variations on the St Antony Chorale, Op 56a 
Brahms Ein deutsches Requiem, Op 45 

Conductor Noel Cox 

Soloists Susan Bullock (soprano), Charles Naylor (baritone) 
Leader Jacqueline Hartley 


Repertoire Orchestra 

5 December 

Mozart Overture ‘Don Giovanni’, K 527 

Brahms Variations on the St Antony Chorale, Op 56a 

Grieg Piano Concerto in A minor, Op 16 

Tchaikovsky Symphony No 5 in E minor, Op 64 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced 
Conductors’ Class: Geoffrey Alvarez, Andrew Wise, John 
Jannson 

Soloist Winnie Wu (piano) 

Leader Janet Fuest 


Training Orchestra 

10 December 

Gluck Overture ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’ 

Brahms Symphony No 2 in D, Op 73 (III) 

Mozart Flute Concerto in G, K 313 (285c) 

Mozart Symphony No 35 in D, K 385 (‘Haffner’) 

Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 
Conductors' Class: Martyn Saville, Matthew Bale, John Perkins 
Soloist Wendy Fountain (flute) 

Leader Martin Smith 


Opera Workshop 


The Students' Union 
Editorial 


Steven Barron 
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An 'Opera Workshop' was staged in the Sir Jack Lyons Theatre on 
5 and 6 November; Director of Opera John Streets, Conductor 
Gordon Kember, Producer Paul Hernon, Lighting Graham Walne, 
with Heather Toyn and Nicholas Bosworth, Helen Yorke and 
Steven Naylor, Lesley Burdett and Stephen Ellis, Paul Gough and 
Andrew Wise at two pianos, and lan Jones (guitar). Items 
included: 

Puccini Turandot 

Stefan Sanchez, Jared Salmon/Kevin Walton, Tomos Ellis/Philip 
Ball 

Verdi ‘Don Carlos’ 

Christine Teare/Gillian Macdonald, Jean Rigby/Helen Willis, 
Sally-Ann Ardouin, Timothy Evans-Jones/Peter Bronder, 
Geoffrey Dolton, Tom Lines/Lawrence Wallington, Lynne Davies 
Charpentier ‘Louise’ 

Elizabeth Woollett, Anne Stuart, Gail Mortley, Jennifer Lewis, 
Kirstine Mackenzie, Valerie Skinner, Janet Munro, Sally Daley, 
Beth Michael, Deryl Edwards, Susan Bradley, Jared Salmon 
Berlioz ‘La Prise de Troie’ 

Shirley Pilgrim, Charles Naylor/Richard Knott 


In addition to regular Tuesday and Wednesday lunchtime 
concerts, an evening recital was given by Anne Baker (cello) on 7 
October. 


‘A Students’ Union President's lot is not a happy one.’ You may 
well have heard this remark before, probably at the time when the 
man in question was trying to answer two telephones, fill in a vital 
form, and deal with a fond mother anxious to enrol her nine-year- 
old daughter on the Performers’ Course. Not least among the 
duties that fall to my lot is the thrice-yearly article for this 
publication. Therefore, after an hour spent with a typewriter and 
The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, here we are again. 

| seem to have had a relatively trouble-free first term so far 
(touch wood). However, certain events do stand out in my 
memory. Among the social events of last term was the Hallowe’en 
Ball, where our very own James Vickers smashed the yard-of-ale 
drinking record by swilling the required amount in fifteen seconds 
exactly. | am proud to think that this notable event occurred during 
my term of office. Similarly, in the sporting world our football team 
is surpassing itself, with Steve Mapes, our Sports & Societies 
Officer, scoring a hat-trick in two consecutive games. Keep up the 
good work, lads! 

The Pantomime, of course, occupies a large place in my 
memories. | unfortunately forgot ninety per cent of my big speech, 
and caused the script-writer to tear her hair in anguish. 
Incidentally, how many of you realised that the Pantomime was 
the indirect cause of the fire alarm of last term? One of the smoke 
flashes was inadvertently set off in the Students’ Union office, 
causing startled students to think that the IRA had found yet 
another target, as clouds of smoke billowed round the bar and the 
fire-alarm bells rang merrily. 

However, all mishaps aside, | can only be thankful that my 
sentence will be up in July! 


The architecture of 
'Moondance" 


Jonathan FeBland 
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‘Moondance was commissioned by the London Schoo! of 
Contemporary Dance and evokes the quasi-mystical experience of 
weightlessness by the use of a six-note mode which hints 
simultaneously at several contradictory keys, thus neutralising the 
gravitational pull traditionally exerted by tonality’ (Concert 28 
August 1980, Carmel Hall). There were a number of compositional 
limitations to deal with before this work could be commenced (to 
do with the LSCD): 


(i) Instrumentation to be chosen from piano, clarinet, violin and 
cello. 
(ii) Duration 5-6 minutes. 
(iii) Everything in exact tempo: NO rubato, ritardano, 
accellerando, time-signature changes, etc. 
(iv) Technically simple music, to be up to performance standard 
in one rehearsal. 


In composition, we face a large number of problems, anything 
from stylistic, to correct writing for instruments. In my composition 
Moondance, which is my most simple composition to date, | had 
to tackle far more problems than usually arise, and in this essay | 
will explain the structure or form of the piece as it arose. 

On top of the above mentioned limitations, | imposed further 
compositional problems on myself: 


(i) Write for the full ensemble. 

(ii) Use only six different tones in the composition. 

(iii) Write in 4/4 continuously. 

(iv) Use nothing rhythmically more complex than triplet- 
crotchets or -quavers. 

(v) Use the piano as accompaniment at all times, and the other 
instruments for melody. (Therefore write [very] effective 
melodies.) Time for composing and copying out parts: three 
days. Reading these restrictions it must seem a near miracle 
that this work was ever written. 


| immediately set to work by designing a shape or structure for 
the composition: 


bars H J=112 melodies accompaniments 
20 (4x5) tutti 

20 Me pf, cl, vin 

18 vin pf, cl, vc 

20 vin, ve pf, cl 

24 cl pf 

20 cl, vin pf 

18 cl, vin, ve pf 

24 (1048-46) vin, vc pf 


As soon as the above structure was reached, yet further 
compositional restrictions made themselves apparent: 


(i) The piece had to be basically quiet—even in tutti passages so 
as not to distract from the dancers. 
(ii) The ‘obvious’ bar length numbers in the design above 
needed to be blended subtly, to maintain a formal strength. 
(iii) If the melodies were to be too good(!), too memorable, they 
would weaken the structure. (However if the melodies were 
bad, they would ruin the piece anyway! A balance had 
obviously to be reached.) 


A musical August 
in Italy 


Kevin Walton 
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The next stage was to compose a number of melodies (and 
accompaniments) from the six tones which | had given myself to 
work with. On the MS (p 20) the six-note mode and extracts 
from the melodies and accompaniments can be seen. 

Having derived the melodies and accompaniments, all that was 
left was to mould the composition together—this is illustrated 
below: 


Layout of thematic material 


Bar numbers Cello Violin Clarinet Piano 
1-20 y y y X 
21-40 A y y X 
41-58 y B y x 
59-78 CB. j y X 
79-102 tacet C z 

103-122 tacet B C x 

123-140 D D D x 

141-164 LIIAI 1 tacet x 


The letter chart is of course over-simplified, but not greatly so. 
Here we have then, a unique ordering of melodies. A short 
composition which seems complex on the surface, but when 
studied, reveals a simple and clear design. The many and various 
problems have not only been solved, but have been put to work 
creatively in a special and original way. 


In June 1980, together with six other singers from the RAM, | 
accepted a tempting offer to sing in Italy for three weeks. We were 
to augment ‘The British Choir Abroad’, who had been engaged to 
sing as a chorus in performances of Rossini's La Gazza Ladra (‘The 
Thieving Magpie’), in Pesaro, a small town on the northern 
Adriatic coast where Rossini was born. With this information and a 
promise that music and more details would be forwarded shortly, 
we waited. A period of almost two months elapsed, towards the 
latter end of which, having heard no further word, we began to 
have serious doubts about the validity of the offer. However, four 
days before we were scheduled to leave, we received news of a 
rehearsal in London. We arrived at the appointed place and time, 
and, indeed, there were thirty or so other young singers who all 
looked so puzzled that they could only be involved in the same 
venture. Our apprehension was further intensified when the music 
we received was not Rossini opera, but motets and a cappella 
works by Bach, Byrd and Tallis, apparently for two concerts we 
were to give in our ‘spare time’. The next three weeks promised to 
be rather more demanding than we had originally anticipated, but 
thoughts of Italian wine, sun-drenched golden sands and singing 
opera in the country of opera (not necessarily though probably in 
that order), sufficed to eradicate any doubts about the wisdom of 
our decision. Indeed, the fact that we knew so little of what lay in 
store for us only contributed to making it a more exciting prospect. 
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Our first few hours on Italian soil were not without their 
problems and disappointments, the most distressing of which was 
the rain, which had apparently been around for the past two days. 
Had the hotel proprietor been able to understand a single word of 
English other than ‘opera’, we might have been forgiven for 
thinking we were still in England. Fortunately, though, our 
experiences of the wetter side of the Italian summer were brief, 
and for the remainder of our stay the sun shone bright and hot. The 
situation was almost ideal: the luxurious Hotel Belle Vue 
overlooking the clear blue sea and an expanse of sand upon which 
you could soak up the sun for a very reasonable fee of 600 lire 
(c 30p)! The sea was free, but to get to it you had to cross the 
sand and leave your towel there, and for that you had to pay. The 
alternatives were either to take your towel in with you, or to lie 
within a metre of the sea, for which there was no charge, but it was 
usually very wet! When we did-actually get into the sea, we were 
greeted by a host of carnivorous jellyfish, which obviously 
disputed the fact that the sea was free. After many painful and 
fruitless campaigns attempting to rid the ocean of this menace, we 
decided that the better part of valour was take out a peda//o, from 
which one person could swim whilst three more watched out for 
the dreaded foe and prepared to haul the terrified swimmer back to 
the sanctuary of the boat when they spotted a particularly hungry 
one. 

Leisure was not, however, a very prominent aspect of our stay, 
as the production of the opera was on a considerably larger scale 
than we had been led to believe and we had only two weeks 
before the opening night. We spent the first few days with a 
répétiteur learning the music, and an expert phoneticist was 
brought from Rome to rectify our apparently ‘comic Italian’! We 
were fitted with some excellent period costumes (made especially 
for the production), and then handed over to the producer Sandro 
Sequi, who, with amazing skill, economy and patience (as well as 
a good command of the English language) managed to bring us 
close to the standard of the rest of his very sensitive production. 
During this time, we spent an average of six or seven hours every 
day in the theatre, and on one exhausting occasion we were called 
from ten to one, three to six, and nine to twelve midnight. What 
was initially difficult to adapt to was the lack of contact we had 
with the distinguished Maestro Gianandrea Gavazzeni, whose 
attention in rehearsal and performance alike was devoted almost 
exclusively to the orchestra, whilst the ‘maestro suggeritore’ (in his 
little box) conducted and prompted every phrase for the singers 
with the aid of a closed-circuit television set. 

As the performances drew nearer, we were, under the 
circumstances, very well prepared, and despite the knowledge that 
the production would be televised and covered by critics from all 
over Europe (including The Times) quietly confident. The newly 
refurbished Teatro Rossini (a typical Italian opera house with its 
tiers of luxurious boxes) was sold out for all four performances. 
We finished the week without major mishaps and were received 
enthusiastically by both the critics and the lively Italian public. 

With the opera behind us, we had little time to reflect on its 
SUCCESS, as Our attention was now turned to a very different style 
of singing for two concerts of music ranging from Tallis's forty- 
part motet Spem in alium to Britten's Hymn to St Cecilia. The first 
of these concerts was in Pesaro's cattedrale, but although it was 
generally well received, a lot of the music, especially the complex 
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Bach motet Jesu, meine Freude, suffered in the very resonant 
acoustic. The second concert was in Urbino, a small town set high 
in the mountains about twenty miles inland of Pesaro. We were 
greeted by the mayor and led up one of the many intricate 
stairways which take you inside the town walls. Practically the 
whole town remains as it was in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when it was built as a project to typify the Renaissance. 
Seemingly cut off from the progress of the last four centuries, 
Urbino has all the qualities of a museum, except that, unlike so 
many restored castles and towns, this one has not been drained 
and turned into a mere tourist attraction. During our afternoon 
there we encountered a little yellow van with an antiquated loud- 
speaker which poured forth streams of largely incomprehensible 
Italian into the otherwise peaceful streets. We later discovered that 
this disturbance was publicity for our concert, and in response 
about four hundred people attended it. Learning from the mistakes 
in Pesaro, we sang simpler pieces and the result was much 
appreciated by the Italians. From our point of view, it was a 
pleasing finale to a highly successful three weeks during which we 
had experienced a very different outlook on the production of an 
opera and been given some insight into the Italian way of life, its 
people and its music. 
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